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attendance after 16 years of age. "Any boy who is 
regularly and lawfully employed in any occupation for 
a livelihood shall not be required to take such training 
unless he volunteers and is accepted therefor." 

"The virtue of a thing is in the application." The 
personnel of the commission is of radical importance. 
The major general commanding the National Guard of 
the State, General O'Ryan, is ex officio a member and 
chairman. The other two members are Commissioner 
Pinley, named by the board of regents, and Dr. George 
J. Fisher, appointed by the governor. Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, professor of physical education in the College 
of the City of New York, has been appointed by the 
commission as State inspector of physical training. The 
commissioners and the inspector worked continuously 
during the summer months and have formulated a com- 
prehensive program for carrying out the provisions of 
the two laws; the schedule for physical training in the 
schools of the State as outlined in this program is as 
follows : 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

I. Grades 3A to 6B Inclusive — 

1. Physical training A : Correlation with school medical 

inspection, daily class inspection by regular class 
teacher. 

2. Physical training B : A flve-niinute setting up drill 

at the beginning of each class period, or at least 
four times every school day, directed by regular 
class teacher. 

3. Physical training C: Recitations in hygiene, two 10 

or 15 minute periods a week, under regular class 
teacher or a teacher especially assigned to this 
work. 

4. Physical training D : Organized play, one hour each 

day under the regular class teachers or special 
teachers, or both. 
II. Grades 7A to 8B inclusive — 

Same requirements as in I above, with the addition of : 

Physical training E : Gymnastic drills and marching, 

two periods a week, minimum 30 minutes for each 

period, under special teacher of physical training. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

For all terms 

1. Physical training A: Correlation with school medical in- 

spection, daily inspection of every class by the regular 
class teacher. 

2. Physical training B : Five-minute setting-up drills at the 

beginning of each class period, or at least four times 
every school day, under the direction of the regular 
class teacher. 

3. Physical training C : Recitations in hygiene, two 10 or 15 

minute periods a week, under the regular class teacher 
or a teacher appointed for this special work. 

4. Physical training D : Organized play, recreational exercise 

and athletics one hour each day under special teachers 
of physical training assisted by other teachers in the 
school assigned to such work as a part of the regular 
schedule. 

5. Physical training B : Gymnastic drills and marching, two 

periods a week, minimum of 30 minutes for each period, 
under direction of special teacher of physical training. 



On four successive Monday evenings, beginning March 
26, Dr. George Nasmyth, of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, will address the public sessions of the Boston School 
of Social Science. His topics are, respectively, "Justice 
and the Expansion of Life," "The Organic Theory of 
Society," "Social Consciousness and Social Will," and. 
"World Federation and Social Progress." 



FOR UNITY IN THE PEACE MOVEMENT 

By Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 

[The following proposals, in the form of resolutions, were 
prepared by Mrs. Spencer for the consideration of and discus- 
sion by the combined peace organizations of America, as 
represented at the Conference of Peaceworkers, held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, February 22-23. Since, by 
force of circumstances, their presentation was impossible on 
that occasion, we are glad to present them for wider con- 
sideration now. Mrs. Spencer will present to Advocate 
readers in an early issue a more detailed statement of the 
possibilities and opportunities of peace unity.— The Editors.] 

Whereas, the Peace Movement in this country is 
divided into many organizations, thus causing 
confusion of the public in considering its appeals, and 
otherwise lessening its power of leadership ; and 

Whereas, in this time of anxiety concerning the rela- 
tion of our own country to the world conflict, it is espe- 
cially desirable that all those who are working to lessen 
the evils of the present war, to substitute law for war, 
and to organize the nations of the world in the interest 
of a just and durable peace, should unite for more effect- 
ive effort ; 

Therefore, we, the representatives of the following 
named societies and committees, in conference assem- 
bled, hereby declare our belief and purpose concerning 
the better organization of the peace forces of the United 
States as follows : 

We recognize rightful differences in the point of view 
of those within this conference as following in general 
four lines of approach to the common object of world 
peace, namely : 

1. Those who are non-resistant, who under any and 
all circumstances are pledged to obey the Old Testament 
command, "Thou Shalt Not Kill," and to act upon the 
New Testament principle, "Thou Shalt Love Thine 
Enemies," and who therefore oppose all war and all 
preparations for war. 

2. Those who, whether or not non-resistant in their 
personal action, believe it right, as a last resort, for 
national governments to take up arms against any enemy 
which invades the country, and who, although believing 
in the use of military and naval power for such defense 
of a nation's hearths and homes, would not use it for 
any other purpose, and are therefore strongly opposed 
to 'militarism, including the military training of the 
young. 

3. Those who, while working diligently to build up 
international mechanisms and treaty relationships be- 
tween nations, in order to substitute law for war, would 
not wait for attack upon our own shores before using 
military and naval force, but would repel all injurious 
actions directed against our nation whenever and wher- 
ever shown, and hence would have every nation amply 
prepared for defense against enemies as a duty of pa- 
triotism. 

4. Those who, while also working toward a political 
and legal organization of the world, which shall establish 
international courts and conciliation councils and com- 
missions of inquiry to lead toward the peaceful settle- 
ment of all international disputes, yet believe that inter- 
national force is and will be needed perhaps always to 
give requisite sanction to world court decisions, and that 
hence, in this present time of war, the idea of force on 
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the side of peace should be held large and strong before 
the public mind, and the United States be ready to pre- 
sent in overmastering measure its quota of a world 
army and navy. The last two groups are subdivided 
into those favoring volunteer and those calling for con- 
scripted armies and universal military training of youth. 

The proposition before this, conference has been of a 
"Minimum Program," a "Peace Creed" representing 
the lowest common denominator of belief which can be 
subscribed by all four of these classes. Such a mini- 
mum program, if accepted, might lessen the power of 
the Peace Movement by dulling initiative to a static 
conformity. We accept rather the principle of unity of 
effort with diversity of belief, such as is possible to those 
who have respect for others from whom they differ, and 
have also an ardent desire to work with those of all 
shades of opinion along any lines of possible agreement. 

We are, therefore, at' this solemn moment in the 
world's history and in the life of our nation, determined, 
if possible, to organize all the representatives of these 
four or any other forms of opinion, however widely held, 
among those who alike yearn for a final surcease from 
war, into a federation of peace organizations. 

This federation we would have represented in continu- 
ous action by a joint committee, consisting of one member 
from each organization entering the federation, which 
joint committee should hold weekly sessions when pub- 
lic conditions demanded, and be pledged to regulate 
monthly meetings. We would have this joint committee 
use the headquarters of the oldest peace society in the 
United States, and the one now representing the most 
inclusive branch organization, The American Peace So- 
ciety, with offices at our National Capitol, as a clearing- 
house of peace ideals and activities. 

We would have one imposing peace publication into 
which the various "sectarian" peace magazines and oc- 
casional publications could be merged ; a publication in 
which each one of the four general divisions of the peace 
movement outlined above could have definite and con- 
stant representation, and over which a joint editorial 
committee, under the unifying control of a competent 
managing editor, could preside, in the interest of just 
balance and many-sided interests. Each of the large 
and general divisions of thought and activity in the 
peace movement we would have use this common publi- 
cation for distinctly propaganda appeal; not only for 
peace in general, but for the particular sort of peace 
movement each such division is trying to establish in 
leadership. In order not to make invidious choice of 
name as between publications already established, we 
would have a new name for this composite magazine — 
such a "merger," carrying always the names of its con- 
stituent publications' name on its title page — "The In- 
ternational" possibly being acceptable to all concerned. 

The joint editorial committee supervising this publi- 
cation should be composed of active members of the joint 
committee of management of the Federation of Peace 
Organizations, in order that the magazine should be a 
live wire stimulating to action, not a mere record of 
things done or of ideas accepted by either or all of the 
various groups. 

We would have this publication weekly, and open to 
all manner of interpretation of current events from the 
point of view of the international mind. We would 
have it use the syndicate system for the wide diffusion 



of such items, or of such articles as the editorial com- 
mittee could agree in sanctioning, and send out as the 
united voice of the Federation. We would have its 
material of direction toward specific action (when a 
majority of the organizations represented in its manage- 
ment could issue one united call to the people) put into 
all popular forms of appeal at the expense of the Feder- 
ation, and sent broadcast. All those of either division 
of sentiment and ideas using the magazine should also 
have the right to put into "broadsides" and circulars 
any form of special propaganda they desired to send 
out at the expense of the single society or group of soci- 
eties desiring to use such propaganda. 

For the better organization of local peace movements 
we would recommend the same Federation plan: We 
would have all united who are willing to so unite, under 
the name and mechanism of association of the American 
Peace Society, to give stability to the scheme; and all 
not so willing to unite, as branches of that body are 
loosely organized in a local Federation., 

We state this suggested plan in the form of a desire 
rather than a direction, because we recognize the limita- 
tions of this conference, and because we can take no 
action but that of appeal to the bodies represented here, 
each one of which must pass officially upon all the ques- 
tions involved. We do, however, urge with all the power 
of our united voice in this assembly, that the peace soci- 
eties get together, and that they get together for action 
on points on which they are united; that they do not 
demand each of the other the surrender of independent 
autonomy, the suppression of special activity or demand 
a common belief as to ways and means of securing 
world peace ; that, on the contrary, they make the basis 
of their union a friendly alignment for the spread of the 
various ideas represented in large degree in the peace 
movement as a whole, and, above all, that they unite to 
secure a scale of values in cooperative action rather than 
a common statement of principles. This scale of values 
in action should be at all times based on the democratic 
principle of numbers and weight on the basis of actual 
count. 

First, those things we can all agree to press for 
put first and most prominent, and all together in a 
mighty chorus of. appeal. 

Second, those things we can all agree to press for by 
a majority vote, large and decisive, and so pressed by 
force of numbers, but with accurate statement of and 
due regard for the minority who do not desire to be in- 
cluded in that form of appeal. 

Third, those things which a large minority agree to 
urge, and which the majority should of right and in 
wisdom give a fair chance of presentation in some com- 
mon platform of high debate, in some federated forum 
of public print. 

Fourth, and last, people who aspire to organize the 
world for peace and good will should be tender of the 
small minority, and give it friendly welcome and ample 
speech, understanding that all movements otf moral 
reform have been from the few to the many, and that 
the very core and marrow of any great cause may be in 
those whose "over-emphasis" or whose "unpractical" rad- 
icalism make them unable to become anything but a 
voice crying for the perfect life here and now, as did 
One of old. • 

We urge this broadcast unity in diversity as the su- 
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preme need in the Peace Movement. We urge it in 
order that all who are determined that this shall be the 
last great war, and that the world may be relieved of 
the horrible burden and waste of wholesale human 
slaughter and the destruction of the riches of civilization 
in mad conflict, nation against nation, may learn how 
to live and work together, even as they desire all nations 
to do in the coming time. Peace workers of all people 
should have absolute faith "that above all things truth 
beareth away the victory," and can be trusted to verify 
itself in free debate. 

We urge upon the organizations represented at this 
conference official action consistent with this statement, 
and calls for federation, and to that end we hereby ap- 
point a committee, consisting of a member from each 
organization here represented, to address to all such 
organizations a specific program and plan of action look- 
ing toward the ends herein outlined. 



PEACE AND ITS PRESERVATION 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

[From an address delivered before the Conference of Peace 
Workers, in New York, February 22-23, on the second day of 
its sessions, as revised for us by the author. — Editobs.] 

1 venture to take advantage of my opportunity and 
your helplessness to say a few words in calling this 
meeting to order. In the twenty-four hours I have been 
in attendance upon this Conference I have been told 
many things curious and interesting, and which deserve 
a few moments' attention. I have learned that the 
proper way to prepare for peace is to prepare for war. 
Being simply a lawyer, and having, therefore, no ac- 
quaintance with logic, I have been mystified by the prop- 
osition. It has seemed to me much as if one would say 
that the proper preparation for living a life of virtue 
were to take a course in vice. I have thought, further- 
more, that it was quite like a suggestion that the proper 
way to avoid the evils of gambling were thoroughly to 
acquaint oneself with all the tricks of the game, so that 
when one met a gambler one would be well able to take 
all his money away from him and teach him how much 
better it would be for him never to encounter one who 
was so strongly opposed to this form of vice. 

I have sometimes thought that the spectacle of war 
was so dazzling that it so filled the whole horizon and 
so occupied our thoughts and blinded our eyes that we 
were not able longer to understand the meaning of peace 
or the methods of its preservation. We have lost sight 
of not only the cruelty but also the crass stupidity of 
war. 

Again, since being here I have learned, and in fact had 
so heard before, that we first took our place among the 
nations of the earth by defeating in conflict a second- 
class European nation in 1898. I had thought that the 
date of our taking our stand among the nations of the 
earth was not 1898, but that the true date was July 4, 
1776 ; but I was mistaken. Somehow it had seemed to 
me that from the date I have just given the influence of 
the United States occupied a preeminent and striking 
place ; that as a result of its advocacy then of democratic- 
republican government there had come about a tremen- 



dous development of republican sentiment in Prance, 
and that such sentiment, impelled first by this country, 
had proceeded until, in a greater or less degree, it had 
had its vital effect upon the life of every nation of Eu- 
rope. 

When I turned to this continent, I found that every 
nation from the Eio Grande to Tierra del Puego had 
felt the influence of our example, and for one hundred 
years had striven, often feebly, even blindly, to follow 
the lead we had given them, emulating our institutions 
and gradually becoming possessed of the genius that lay 
back of them. I had even seen, as I believed, our splen- 
did influence extending among the nations of the earth 
to China, until that nation had stepped forth as a re- 
public; but in all this I was in error, and it was neces- 
sary for us to join the nations of Europe, which set force 
above moral principle, before we were to be recognized 
as one of their equals. 

We have now reached the point where we must con- 
sider the course we are to take in the present grave exi- 
gency. There are those who believe that the way to 
maintain principle, the way to enforce our ideas and 
gain our ends, is to exchange killings with Germany, 
and that the deaths of thousands of Americans and 
thousands of Germans will lead us into a purer atmo- 
sphere and clearer recognition of our rights as a free 
nation. 

We must stop a few moments and review the past. 
We forget that the present situation is not nearly as 
grave or dangerous to us, all things considered, as was 
the situation in 1798. Then our commerce was almost 
driven from the seas by the action of Prance. It was 
quite necessary in those days that we exchange our 
agricultural products for the manufactured articles of 
Europe. Our ability to do so was almost destroyed. 
Then we were a feeble nation scattered along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and largely dependent upon the use of the 
ocean. 

Now the situation is vastly changed. Our relative de- 
pendence upon the sea is evidently less than in 1798. We 
passed through a trying time then, with the result that 
no war was declared, that Prance acknowledged her 
wrong-doing, and granted us release from a treaty that 
should never have been entered into with her, and, in 
consideration, we undertook to pay to our own citizens 
the damages inflicted by French .cruisers. 

There was no more vital moment in the history of our 
country than in the sixties, when the studied careless- 
ness of England permitted the Alabama and other 
cruisers to proceed to the high seas and raid and de- 
stroy American commerce. This came about at the 
moment of the highest national tension and inflicted a 
staggering blow, infinitely more serious in its conse- 
quences than anything that has happened between the 
United States and Germany. We waited, and a few 
years later England confessed her wrong, and an ar- 
bitral tribunal awarded in favor of the United States 
more than fifteen millions of dollars. 

If we escaped the dangers of 1798 without a war 
with France, and escaped those of the sixties without a 
war with England, are we not justified in feeling that, 
if we are not blinded by the dazzling spectacle of war, 
today, under somewhat similar circumstances, we may 
well escape a war with Germany? 



